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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTURE OF POTATOES. 
Mr Fessenpen—I have been a constant reader | 
of your valuable paper for many years, and oc- 





No. 20. 
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, together ; which, I think, must have been observed, | Champaign, Catawba, Adlums Madeira, the latter 
and that seeding heavily, and manuring largely, | from the Bland’s grape,* aud another, which he 
and planting far apart, potatoes did not do as well, | denominates “ Domestic Wine,’ made from the 
which has been attributed to their not shading the | Schuylkiil Muscadel*, and other grapes. Some 
ground to retain moisture. I have observed also,/ specimens of the Golden Sioux Corn. A few 
that in places where manure was plentifully used | Crab Apples, indigenous—*none of which,” he 
in the hills and it became quite dry bordering on | remarks, « I ever saw growing north of this neigh. 














easionally have thought I could add a little from 
my stock of observations that would be useful; 
but diffidence has hitherto prevented my contribu- | 
tions ; a diffidence growing out of conscious want | 
of a thorough knowledge of the subjects which 
have claimed my attention. But when I consider 
your readers somewhat like the classes in a moni- 
torial school, and that I may consider myself as a 
monitor to some of the lower classes, I am induced 
to write a lesson, which you will use your discre- 
tion whether to present to the school or not. 


Much has been said on the culture of Potatoes, 
their quality, manner of rearing new varieties, &c. 
but no one has recommended what I conceive to 
be the best method of planting and manuring 
them ; my method has been for some years the fol- 
lowing, after trying most of the plans of preparing 
seed and planting, treated of in the New England 
Farmer, and deciding upon this as the best. IJ 
spread all my manure on the ground after once 
ploughing it, then cross plough lightly to cover the 
manure, then furrow, it three feet apart. In these 
furrows I place whole potatoes of full growth, 
from 18 to 20 inches apart, and cover them from 
1}to 2 inches deep, regardless of there being 
rows both ways. These furrows I draw horizon- 
tally on side hills, where the land is subject to 
drought, that they may catch and hold the occasion- 
al showers, till the water is absorbed by the earth. 
So when I hill potatoes, as it is called, I continue 
the hill the whole length of the row, in order to 
take advantage of the rains; if furrowed in an 
opposite manner the water runs off, and much is 
lost to the erop. On wet land, where water is li- 
able to stand to the damage of the crop, I row up 
and down the hill or declivity, to facilitate the 
draining. 

I am convinced that spreading the manure dou- 
bles the advantage of it; that is, one-half of the 
quantity, and of the same quality will produce as 
much benefit as double the quantity put into the 
hills with the seed, as is the usual method. 

I would not proceed to give any reason for this, 
if I thought my method would be tried, but from 
the obstinate adherence of some of my acquaint- 
ances to their old customs, who would regard my 
opinions on some subjects, but cannot think of any 
improvement in planting or manuring potatoes 
ean be discovered by the present generation ; 
which would imply that their fathers had not all 
knowledge on the simple subject of planting and 
manuring potatoes. 

I have observed the roots on which potatoes 
grew, spread froin two to four feet in every direc- 
tion from the top or main stalk, consequently drew 
nutriment from the soil of a surface from 4 to 8 
feet diameter, and in the old way of planting, the 
roots may be traced from hill to hill, or the advan- 
tage of manure would be still smaller than it has 
been. And this, I think, accounts for potatoes 


a drought, that on digging the potatoes the man- | borhood. The trees are not so large as the common 
ure was found dry and mouldy, and in some in- | wild erab, and are very great bearers.” Also, a 
stances changed to a hard cake ; in others I have | few Apples of the second, and third crop, from the 
found it moist, and little roots in it ; such, perhaps, | same tree. “ 'These apples are not sent you as be- 
as came from the neighboring hills; and seldom|ing of any value, but merely to shew one of 
ever any large ones, or potatoes imbedded in the the unaccountable sports of nature.” Also, “ two 
manure. It is apparent to everyone of much re-| Treatises on the Cultivation of the Vineyard, and 
flection, that manure must be dissolved and pre- | making wine, with a pamphlet to each; one for 
pared by dilution before plants can take it up| the President, the other for the Library of the So- 
as food for their growth; when it is spread, we | ciety.” 

never find it in digging the potatoes; it has been| Maj. Apium further remarks, that,“this has 
dissolved and taken up by the plants, or transfused | been the worst year for ripening fruit since 1816. 
into the earth. I have found in all cases that my | My Bland’s Madeira grapes did not ripen this sea- 
potatoes planted on manure, or in manure, or un-|son, and are now hanging on the vines unripe, 
der it, in hills less in number, and less in size, and | though we had no frost until the 12th inst. (No- 
of a poorer quality than those planted as above|vember,) and more than three-fourths of our 
described, where the manure was spread I have | peaches rotted, and dried on the trees, about the 


same kind of seed, and the same quantity of ma- 
nure, and seen the parallel as near as I could. 
Whether potatoes laying so near, or in contact 
with the manure, gives them a strong taste, I leave 
for the higher classes of the school to decide. 
Moisture is necessary to dilute and prepare ma- 
nure for food to plants, which, if put into the 
ground in shovels full, often dries up, and resists 
the moisture through the summer, and is wasted 
by evaporation, &c. I am therefore particular, 
when I spread mine, to cover it as soon as I can, 
to prevent evaporation. 

I have compelled two experienced farmers, who 
learned of their fathers, and had planted potatoes 
before 1 was born, and are considered good farm- 
ers, to spread the manure on lands they took of 
me, as one of the conditions of the lease ; both of 
whom reluctantly agreed to this condition, and 
both were convinced after trial, that spreading the 
manure saved much labor in planting, and made 
larger and better crops. These two farmers now 
preach and practice my doctrine, on planting pota- 
toes, and as local preachers, have got some pro- 
selytes. Respectfully, yours, &c, H. L. S. 

Nov. 28, 1829. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





NATIVE GRAPES, &c. 

Mr Fessrenpen—We have the pleasure to in- 
form the Members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, that by the arrival of the packet 
ship Boston, Capt. Mackay, the President has re- 
ceived from our patriotic and venerable Honorary 
associate, James Maury, Esq. late Consul of the 
United States, residing at Liverpool, England, a 
package of flower seeds, composing many valuable 
varieties, which will be distributed at the stated 
meeting of the Society, on Saturday, the 5th 
instant. 

A letter has also been received from Jonn Ap- 
Lum, Esq. Proprietor of the Vineyard near George- 
town, D. C., advising that he had forwarded to the 





growing better when they were planted nearer 


President of the Society, specimens of his Tokay, 


tried the experiment in the same field, with the!time they had their full growth. 


Even three- 
fourths of the Hickory nuts are void of kernels 
this year, although they otherwise appear to have 
come to maturity.” 

The writer has been favored with a communi- 
cation from Mr Roserr Carr, the proprietor of 
Bartram’s Garden, near Philadelphia, Mr Carr 
is one of our mostintelligent, liberal and patriotic 
cultivators. He says,“the Orwigsburg is not a 
native grape ; it is probably a seedling from the 
Green Yellow Provence, (which I have now sent 
you.) I had the latter from Zerbst, in Prussia. It 
is an excellent, and early white table grape, 
branches long, berries round, and is hardy here, 
and an excellent bearer. I do not think that the 
Bland’s grape will ripen well north of Philadelphia; 
it did not ripen here this year, better than our 
foreign vines. Itis a hybrid grape, raised by Mr 
Mazzel, in Virginia, previous to the revolutionary 
war. Colonel Buianp of Virginia, brought the 
cuttings to Mr Witi1am Bartram, during, or 
soon after the Revolution, (we have the roots yet 
growing.) I was attending the Court as a juror, 
when your plants were put up, or I would have 
sent you some cuttings of the true Bland’s. You 
shall have them by some other opportunity, as 1] 
have many large vines. 

“The Hansteretto is the very best red grape 


that I know yet, it is better than the Black Ham-. 


burg.” 


munications, it would seem that our climate is 
better suited to the culture and maturity of the 
grape, than those of the vicinity of Washington 
and Philadelphia, or else that the variety known 
here, and supposed to be the “ Bianp’s,” is not 
the same variety cultivated under that denomina- 
tion there. We are not inclined, however, to the 
latter opinion, for we think the description given 
by the southern cultivators of this fruit, compares 
so well with that produced by Mr Seaver of 





*Alexander’s, Spring Mill Constantia, Cape of Good Hope. 





This grape is known by these several synonymes. 


From the information derived from these como srk 
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Roxbury, as to leave little or no room to doubt the 
genuineness of that variety as the Bland’s grape. 
But whether it eventually proves that we are right 
or wrong, in considering it the Bland’s, it will not 
diminish our estimate of its value; as“ arose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,” so this 
grape, be its nomenclature what it may, will con- 
tinue to be classed among the most valued of any 
of our native varieties of that fruit. 

We have seen, the present season, two other 
varieties of grapes, sent from a southern nursery 
for the Bland’s, one of which was as white and 
transparent as the Chasselas ; the other a pale red; 
the former so entirely unpalatable as to create a 
surprise in our minds that nature could, in her first 
process, have infused so much acidity into so 
small a compass. The other bore some resem- 
blance to what we believe to be the genuine Bland’s 
grape, but could not be identified as such, although 
it was not essentially objectionable in its taste. 


Dorchester. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 





JUDGE BUEL’S ADDRESS, 

At the First Anniversary Meeting of the Albany 
Horticultural Society, September 1, 1929. 
GentLemeN—No person having been appoint- 

ed to address you on this, the first Anniversary of 
our Society, I beg leave to offer a few remarks 
upon the objects of onr association, and the claims 
it has to the countenance and support of the citi- 
zens of Albany and its vicinity. 

The object of the society is, the advancement 
of an art upon which depends many of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of civilized life ;—an art, 
which contributes much to gratify the alimentary 
wants, and to interest, elevate, and refine the in- 
tellectual faculties of man. I will not say, that 
the state of horticulture in a community, forms a 
just criterion of the mental and moral condition of 
its population ; but I think it does of their social 
and househqld enjoyments. It is an art that is 
never cultivated in savage life, and never neglect- 
ed by acivilized anc polished people. It has ever 
flourished in the most enlightened ages ; and at- 
tained to the highest perfection among nations of 
the greatest refinement. It rose, in ancient Rome, 
to the rank of the fine arts, It sunk, under her 
Vandal conquerors, to a menial employment. It 
now sustains an elevated rank in the best portions 
of Europe. In Germany, the Netherlands, France, 
and Great Britain, in particular, its pursuits and 
its improvements, engage the attention, and em- 
ploy the capital, of men of the first wealth and 
talents; and even nobles and princes become 
competitors for the prizes which it awards to me- 
rit.* Nor have the labors of the learned and af- 
fluent of Europe, been without benefit even to our 
horticulture. The soil of our city already grows 
esteemed varieties of fruits and culinary vegetables, 
which owe their origin to the labors of Knight, 
Van Mons, and other foreigners of horticultural 
science ; while our grounds abound in useful and 
ornamental exotics, collected, in the first instance, 
by the societies of Europe, from the remotest 
quarters of the globe. 

The new varieties of the pear, of fine quality, 
recently produced in the Netherlands alone, prin- 











*In May, 1828, at an exhibition held at Vienna, plants 
were sent from the Emperor’s garden Schoonbrun. The 
first premium was awarded to the arch-duke Anthony, 
the second to the Countess Zichia Ferraris, the third to 
the baron Welden, the fourth to prince Metternich, &c. 
—See Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine, August, 1823, 


cipally by gentlemen of fortune or of literary pur- 
suits, exceed two hundred, and comprise a succes- 
sion of choice table fruit for the entire year. Great 
Britain has also done much to swell the catalogue 
of fruits by new and esteemed varieties, produced 
by artificial means. Some idea may be formed of 
the pomological features of Germany, when J state, 
on the authority of Loudon, that the public road 
from Strasburgh to Munich, a distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles, is an avenue of fruit 
trees, unbroken except by towns and villages. 

The taste for rural improvement is not restricted, 
in Europe, to fruits and culinary vegetables ; but 
“ most towns of any size on the continent,” says 
alate tourist, “ boast of their promenades and 
public gardens.” 1 will quote what he says of 
Frankfort, as an illustration. “ This town is sur- 
rounded, except on one side, where the river 
Maine runs, with a pleasure ground at least two 
miles in length, commenced in 1809, and occupy- 
ing the breadth of the former ditch and ramparts, 
and affording a great variety of shady walks and 
picturesque scenery. One particular feature of 
this pleasure ground is, that it is not confined to 
trees and shrubs, but contains a profusion of the 
choicest flowers, such as roses, dahlias, chrysan- 
themums, &c., together with most of the showy 
annuals, as asters, balsams, &c., and even gerani- 
niums, ferraria tigrida, pinks, and superb clumps 
of datura arborea, salvia coccinea, and the like. 
Though merely separated from the public road by 
a hedge which may be stridden across, and at all 
times accessible to every individual of a population 
of 50,000 souls, and constantly frequented by ser- 
vants and children of every description, not a 
flower, or even a leaf of any one of the plarts, 
from the rarest and most showy, even to the hum- 
blest, seems ever touched. A printed paper is af- 
fixed on a board at each entrance, expressing that 
the public authorities, having originally formed, 
and annually keeping up, the garden, for the gra- 
tification of the citizens, its trees, shrubs, and 
flowers are committed to the safeguard of their 
individual protection.” This garden, to quote 
again our author, affords a striking proof of the 
improved state of German manners. When may 
we hope to see this German spirit animating our 
citizens—and particularly our worshipful city 
councils ? 

The means by which this society hope to im- 
prove the horticulture of this vicinity, depend for 
their efficacy, in a measure, upon the liberality and 
support of the citizens at large. By holding out 
rewards to merit and excellence, we expect to ex- 
cite a laudable competition, and to give a new 
impulse to the skill and industry of professional 
gardeners. By establishing a correspondence with 
ike societies, abroad and at home, and from the 
efforts of public spirit in its members, we antici- 
pate valuable acquisitions of useful and ornamental 
plants to our gardens. And we think we shall ex- 
cite, by our exhibitions of improved horticultural 
productions, a more general taste for its interest- 
ing pursuits. Similar societies have been found 
highly useful im Europe, and m our own country 
and state. It is by comparison alone that we are 
enabled to judge of the relative value of fruits, 
flowers, and other products of the garden. Al- 
though this society, has been but a few months in 
existence, I believe there is no gentleman. who 
has attended its exhibitions, but will admit, that at 
these, new and valuable. varieties have been first 











presented to his notice; and that many which 


before be had thonght superior of their kind, have 
been thrown into the back ground by strangers of 
greater merit. 

This society claims the patronage of our citi- 
zens from various considerations. ‘The owners of 
gardens will acquire by its labors, not only new 
seeds and plants, and the knowledge of improved 
methods of cultivation,_but will be enabled to se. 
lect the best, and to reject all of inferior quality. 
The London Horticultural garden was begun in 
1818. In 1826, it contained, as appears by its 
catalogue printed in that year, more than twelve 
hundred enumerated varieties of the apple, 700 of 
the pear, 220 of the peach, 300 of the plum, 70 
of the nectarine, 50 of the apricot, &c.; in ail,. 
more than 4000 varieties, collected from every 
country and people. These numerous fruits have 
not been introduced with a view to the permanent 
culture of them all, but to enable the society to 
select from the many, those, which on compari- 
son, shall be found best adapted to their climate 
and their wants. As the products of horticulture 
constitute an essential part of diet among ail clas- 
ses, those. who depend on the market for a daily 
supply, are no less interested than the cultivator. 
All must eat, and all will therefore be benefited, 
both on the score of economy and of health, by 
every measure which tends to improve the quali- 
ties, multiply the varieties, and increase the quan- 
tity of our vegetable productions. Who has not 
noticed the great and beneficial changes which 
ten or twenty years has brought about in our fruit 
and vegetable markets ? And shall we pretend to 
set limits to improvement in the horticultural art ? 
Hundreds of new plants are annually introduced 
into Great Britain, by means of her societies and 
the individual enterprise which they have excited, 
which add to her resources or her enjoyments; 
for most of them are useful for the table, for com- 
merce, for the arts, or for ornament. May we 
not expect like benefits from the use of like 
means ? 

But there are considerations other than those of 
a mercenary nature, or which regard the animal 
appetites, that appeal to our understandings on 
this oceasion—considerations which effect the 
health of our families, and the moral condition of 
society. . 

From whence comes the fruit which supplies 
our summer markets ? Much of it from a distance. 
of thirty, sixty, and one hundred and fifty miles, 
and a portion from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. It is notorious that it must be gathered 
in an unripe state, to bear transportation these 
distances, and that its deletetious qualities are 
augmented by being stowed in a mass in the foul 
and eonfined air of the boat in which it is brought 
to market. It isthen often exposed in the fruit 
shops till it has attained a state of partial putre- 
factiop. That which is brought a distance in 
wagons is in little better condition. How seldom 
do we find a good eating, ripe apple, peach, pear, 
plum, or melon, among the wagon loads which 
are hawked through our streets in summer, such 
as an amateur would be proud to treat a friend 
with ? Ought it to surprise us that dysenteries, fe- 
vers and deaths are so common in our city? I 
hazard the opinion, that the diseases peculiar to 
the summer will be found to be confined princi- 
pally to families who buy unripe fruits and stale 
vegetables ; while those who feed on the products 
of their own gardens, are but seldom or partially 





afflicted. Sound ripe fruits, of improved varieties, 
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are nourishing and healthy, and seem admirably 
adapted to the palate, as Well as to the digestive 
organs, at the particular seasons at which they 
respectively ripen among us. But if prematurely 
gathered, or suffered to undergo a partial decay be- 
fore they are eaten, they are unquestionably high- 
ly detrimental to health. The adage teaches, that 
it is easier to pre¥ent, than to cure disease. And 
I do not know why a municipal regulation, to pre- 
vent the sale of unwholesome fruit and vegeta- 
bles, would not be as conducive to public health, 
as the ordinances which restrict the butcher and 
the baker from vending bad meat and bad bread, 
Few can. be deceived by the latter, while many 
suffer by the former. We tender the antidote to 
these public evils, in the improvements which we 
have associated to accomplish. 

To those who are not governed by a spirit of 
cupidity, and I trust I address none who are under 
its entire control, I would urge the mental gratifi- 
cations which result from this primary employ- 
ment of man. I know the auswer of many is, 
they have no time nor taste for these pursuits. 
Such, may be likened to the ignorant, who neglect 
and despise the cultivation of the mind. Unfor- 
tunate men! They know not half the good things, 
adapted to their capacities and enjoyments, which 
lie unkeeded within their reach. I could point to 


_home the soul from the feverish agitations of busy 
life, than the contemplation of Divine wisdom in | addressed a letter to the Caledonian Horticultural 


Dye from Potato Flowers.—Sir John Sinclair has 


‘the beautiful economy of vature ? Society, announcing the important discovery, that 

The constitution of our society has been ffam- | tlie flowers of potatoes, hitherto thought of no 
jed with a view to the gradual increase of its | value, are capable of producing brilliant and per- 
/eans, and the consequent perpetuity of its use- manent colors, equal to the finest tints procured 
ifuluess. All contributions, above the annual tax | {rom foreign materials, and in richness of shade 
|upon its members, go to constitute a permanent | are said to be, in some cases superior. The dis- 
fund, the interest of which is alone subject to ex- | covery of this dye is the result of a series of ex- 
| peuditure, until the fund shall amount to five thou- | periments, and will be of the most beneficial con- 
/sand dollars, and the principal of which exnnot af-| sequences to several branches of manufactures, 
terwards be reduced below that sum. ‘The mem. | particularly to that of shawls. One peculiar ad- 
bers amount to about one hundred, several of vantage attending this discovery, is, that the cut- 
whom have stipulated to make annual donatiuns, |ting off the flowers of the potato is not prejudicial 
We anticipate an accession of members, and funds, ‘to the plant: on the contrary, by preventing the 


as our objects are better understood, and the ad- 
vantages of the association more generally appre- 
ciated. Although its beginning has been humble, 
we hope to see this society distinguished for use- 
fulness among the institutions of the city. 

The season has been unpropitious for a favor- 
able display of our garden fruits. The pear, peach 
and plum trees have withhel! from us their accus- 
tomed tribute, But few of our finer apples have 
yet come to eating. Of grapes our tables present 
a fair sample, though many other varieties, not yet 
mature, as well as other fruits, remain to be shown 
at the subsequent meetings of the inspecting com- 





individuals who would not forego the pleasures 
and profits of their gardens for the annual dis- 
bursements of this society, ten times told. 

A taste for horticulture is acquired by a few 
practical lessons ; and, when obtained, is not easi- 
ly lost. And in regard to the other objection, 
neither its pursuits, nor the occasional study of the 
‘sciences which are its handmaids, need interfere 
materially with the ordinary avecations of life ; 
but, on the contrary, they are peculiarly adapted 
to lighten the burdens of labour, smooth the brow 
of care, and call into exercise the best emotions 
of the heart. To the young, they are like good 
seeds deposited in our garden soils, where, if 
plants of usefulness are not timely sown, weeds 
and brambles spontaneously spring up The’anal- 
ogy goes further: The good seed sown in both, 
under a proper culture, will assuredly produce 
fruits of usefulness. This fascinating employment 
might win and wed some to industry and virtue, 


-whom habits of indolence would otherwise be- 


tray into the haunts of vice and dissipation. To 
those in the meridian of life, these pursuits and 
studies present a favorable opportunity, as they 
seldom fail to excite the desire, of fulfilling a pri- 
inary duty to society, that of doing good to our 
fellow meu. Horticulture recognises no monopo- 
lies. Its improvements and its products are the 
property of all who choose to profit by them. 
And the spirit of philanthropy has a double stimu- 
lant to action when individual benefit is blended 
with the public good. To the aged, the sedentary, 
and him who has retired from active business, they 
afford a salutary exercise to the body «nd a de- 
lightful recreation to the mind, calculated to mul- 
tiply the enjoyments, and prolong the duration of 
life. To the man of professienal, mercantile, or 
mechanical pursuits, they are a sweet relief to care 
and toil. To the social circle, they yield inex- 
haustible topics of amusement and _ instruction. 
What more interesting than the beauties and won- 
ders of creation, which are scattered in profusion 
around us, to stimulate our industry, administer 
to our wants, and call forth our love to God, and 
aood will to man? What better calculated to call 


mittee. 


A late London paper says, “The only trades 
| which appear to be flourishing amidst the general 
| distress, are those of the pawnbroker and the spi- 
rit shop.” 

A man was lately fined £10 in London, for 
selling a pennyworth of sand, without license. 

Mr Hawthorn, of Newcastle, England, has in- 
vented a Steam Threshing Machine, capable of 
propelling itself and a man five miles an hour. 
It threshes the corn in a very handsome manner. 





The Glasgow police shave the heads of persons 
who happen to be found dead drunk in the streets. 
A toper recently operated on one Saturday night, 
almost lost his wits next morning, on finding his 
head bald. 

Four young men in Northampton have been 
fined $20 each, and costs, amounting in all to 
$102, for a trespass in picking peaches from an 
orchard in the night, without the leave of the 
owner, : 

A tigress, supposed to have come from South| 
America, through Mexico, was killed after a se- 
vere battle by some negroes and an old Spaniard, 
in Jackson, Louisiana, about Oct. 14. The Span- 
jard attacked her first with a knife, and came near 
being killed. She measured 74 feet in length. 
The male was seen soon after, and appeared much 
arger. 


It has been remarked by an observant author, 
(Dr Willich,) that “« one pound of roast meat is, in 
real nourishment, equal to two or three pounds of 
boiled meat.” Baking and frying are improper 
methods of preparing animal food. Smoked meats, 
as prepared hams, are hard of digestion.— House- 
keeper’s Oracle, 


Mr Wm. Allison, of Barnet, Vt. last season 
raised one bushel of potatoes, of the “ lady finger” 
kind, from one potato. From his carrot bed, he 
selected four of the smallest, which weighed over 
10 pounds. Mr Andrew Lindley took from his 


cornfield, same place, an ear which had six hun- 
dred and forty-nine kernels. 





formation of the seed or apple, there is great 
‘reason to believe that it will add to the weight, 
|and improve the quality of the reot—Jav. pa. 


Champaigne.—A company of Frenchmen has 
contracted with some farmers in Herefordshire for 
;a considerable quantity of the fresh juice of cer- 
| tain pears, which is to be sent to them in London, 
|immediately after it has been expressed, or before 
‘fermentation has commenced. With the reeently 
|expressed juice they made last year an excellent 
| brisk wine, resembling the finest sparkling Cham- 
|paigne; and we are told that the speculation was 
|so productive that they have resolved considerably 
to extend their manufactory.— Gazelte of Health, 


Egyptian Cattle.—The day was particularly 
fine, and the first sight of the numerous cattle, so 
truly English, caused me a sensation of joy which 
those only can appreciate who have long been 
from home. I was never tired of looking at, and 
admiring these beautiful cows, each of which 
would have been worth forty or fifty pounds in 
Calcutta. They were of a fine black and white 
or bay color; how unlike the little miserable, half 
starved, dirty white animals of Bengal, with humps 
on their necks! We met many Turks with their 
horses gaily caparisoned, some with four or five 
pistols stuck in their girdles, all with a martial air, 
but perfectly civil, yet forming a great contrast to 
the simplicity of our quiet unarmed Englishmea,— 
Heber’s Travels. 


Pears.—We learn from the Democratic Press, 
that there are on the farm of Samuel Paxson, 
Bucks County, Penn, some grafted pear trees, from 
a seed, which accidentally sprung up, some fifty 
years ago, in a meadow of Mr Aaron Feesters’, 
in the same vicinity. They are, from the circum- 
stance of their growth, called the “meadow 
pear.” They are nearly the size of the Seckel 
pear, and the shape and color of the Petre pear. 
The flavor is superior, and they are full of de- 
licious juice. It would undoubtedly be consider- 
ed a favor, if a specimen of the fruit should be 
forwarded to the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety.— Boston Patriot, 

Sweet Potatoes.—A gentlemen has left with us, 
two sweet potatoes, which were raised in the gar- 
den of Justus Riley, Esq., of Weathersfield, which 
on account of their uncommon size, we think 
worth noticing. They weigh four pounds each, 
and one of them measures twenty-one inches in 
circumference. The sweet potato may grow much 
larger in a southern climate, but we believe it sel. 
dom attains a growth like this in any part of New 
England.—Con. Mir. 

On the day after the late fire in Philadelphia, 
$1,000,000 insurance were made, 
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From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


THE GOAT FOR MILK, &c 

A clever paper, by a Lancashire correspondent, 
recommends the goat as a milk-giving animal for 
cottagers, and even for farmers. “Not a farmer 
in England, but would find very many advantages 
in keeping a little herd, yet we do not meet with 
it from the Tees to the Thames ; not a cottager in 
his employ who would not have reason tp be 
thankful to Heaven for a cleanly, docile animal, 
that would supply him with milk, the finest in na- 
ture, at morn, at eve, and in the summer, at noon- 
day ; that would bring him two, and sometimes 
three, young ones yearly; requiring less at his 
hands than can well be conceived ; and yet we see 
him consorting with dirt, and laboring in slops, to 
fatten g filthy and voracious animal, of quintuple 
the cost, for any return from which, he must wait 
long and risk a loss, which, if he escape, only com- 
pels him and his family to feed a great portion of 
the year on a salty unsalutiferous diet, and entails 
on his offspring a scorbutic constitution ; we see 
a day laborer starving a family to fatten an animal, 
which, in the end, perhaps, helps to fatten no one 
but the doctor, and losing sight, altogether, of an- 
other, which would feed his children daily with 
wholesome food, and get fat itself on what a pig 
wastes. 

“ May I hope that some of that bright galaxy, 
who are anxious to see every cottager in Britain 
keeping his own cow, and are ready to every good 
work, may kindly step forward in favor of the low- 
est grade of our English cottars, and enable those 
who cannot keep a milch cow, to keep at least a 
milch goat. It is undeniable that engagements of 
this kind among the poor, restrain many from evil 
habits, whose leisure would lead them thereto ; 
who, instead of being the poachers of the next 
generation, or the sauntering tipplers of the vil- 
lage, may become industrious breeders and owners 
of the little herds browsing on the common, or 
feeding on the village green, and in its grassy 
lanes.” - 


We would strongly recommend this subject to 
the attention of married gardeners, who might 
feed a goat with the prunings of trees, clippings of 
hedges, and other articles that a pig would not| 
eat; but we would not do away with the pig, nor | 
with poultry, for the sake of the goat. The grand, 
and, we fear, insuperable difficulty attending in- 
troducing goats on farms, is, the expense of herd- 
ing them; they can never be left to themselves 
among hedges or bushes of any kind, and there- 
fore before a gardener or cottager can attempt to 
keep one, he must enclose a piece of ground, 30 
or 40 feet square, with a wall or pales at least 6 
feet high, and he may build a hut of any rude 
materials in the centre, on which the animal may 
climb up, and thus amuse itself, and take exercise. 
A great many goats are kept in Italy and Swit- 
zeriand for the sake of their milk, but they are 











carefully tended in herds, At Epinal, in France, 
a good many are also kept, without being always 
tended, and the consequence is, the hedges of the 
numerous little gardens that surround the town 
are cropped by them to such a degree that they 
look like low turf mounds. On inquiring in Oc- 
tober last, into the cause of this appearance, the 
gardener of M. Doublat informed us, that after 
the vintage, and at certain other times, the goats 
were left at liberty, and cropped everything that 
came in their way. It is clear, therefore, that in 


most parts of Britain, goats must be kept in such 
enclosures as we have described. That they 
would add much to the comforts of a poor family 
we oan easily conceive, and we therefore hope 
that some liberal and enlightened proprietor will 
second the views of this benevolent writer. In 
many cases, the goat-yard might be so joined to 
the cottage, as that the goat might take exercise 
on the roof, and this roof might be trellised and 
covered with a rapid growing creeper between the 
trellis and the slates or tiles,in such a way as to 
supply the goat with a good deal of food, without 
permitting him to eat through the main shoots of 
the creeper. To effect this, it would only be ne- 
cessary to train each main shoot exactly under a 
trellis rafter. Dr Clarke tells us, that in some 
parts of Sweden, sheep are pastured on the tops 
of the houses; pasturing a goat in that situation 
would be no difficult matter in this country. 





The Cultivation of Maize is likely to become 
general in France. At the sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, on the 3Ist ult., it was pro- 
posed to give a prize of 1500 francs value to the 
author of the best essay on the cultivation of In- 
dian corn in the four departments surrounding Pa- 
ris, with a view to render this grain useful for 
the nourishment of the human species. Hitherto 
it has been grown chiefly in the south of France, 
as food for cattle and fowls. It is a singular fact, 
that fowls fed exclusively upon this food, have a 
yellow appearance.—QJuat. Gaz., April 11, 1829. 





Superior Salubrity of high and dry Situations.— 
In the French Annuaire, or Almanack, for 1829, 
various statements respecting population are given, 
Among 835,658 deaths in 1826, 158 had reached | 
or exceeded their hundredth year ; and what is re- 
markable, and shows the superior salubrity of high 
and dry countries, by far the greatest proportion 
of these centenarians was in the two departments 
of the Upper and Lower Pyrenees.—Scotsman, 
March, 1829. 





From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


WILMOT’S SUPERB STRAWBERRY. 

Str—I have had several strawberries from two 
or three plants of Wilmot’s Superb, of great size 
and weight; I, at least, have never met with any 
toequal them. The smallest of those which I 
have particularly noticed, measured 4} inches in 
circumference, and weighed upwards of half an 
ounce, troy weight; another measured 6 inches 
round, and 4 inches across, and weighed 5 dr. 1 
sc. 6 gr.; and the one which I have gathered to- 
day weighs 7 dr. 15 gr. It is, indeed, a beautiful 
specimen, and I only wish I could preserve it to 
look as it does now. Pray are these beautiful, 
though almost monstrous, productions common ? 
or are they the result of something favorable in 
the season, which though not dry, has certainly 
not been inimical either to flowers or fruit here ? 
and I must mention in particular, that I have had 
several perfectly beautiful and well opening yellow 
roses, an indulgence I never had until this year ; 
for though former seasons have held out abundant 
promises, they have never until now been fulfilled. 
—J. M. White Leaf, near Risborough, July 6, 1829. 

Wilmot’s Superb, in common with most other 
strawberries, has attained a larger size this season 
than usual, for the reasons assigned by our corres- 
pondent. We have heard of none larger than his 











largest, unless it be that alluded to in the following 


satel 
extract from the Coventry Mercury, July 5:— 
“ Amongst the strawberries exhibited at Hereford 
Horticultural Show, on Friday, was a plate of Wil- 
mot’s Superb, one of which measured 7 inches in 
circumference, and weighed 14 ounces avoirdu- 
pois.” —Cond. 

We have seen an outline of a Wilmot’s Superb, 
exhibited at the Bristol Horticultural Society (page 
622,) which measured 2 inches across, and in 
looking over the article Provincial Societies, some 
other large ones will be found noticed.— Cond. 





Domestic Silk.—-Some very successful experi- 
ments have been made in Rhode Island during the 
past season, in rearing silk-worms. A Committee 
on this subject submitted a long report at the Cat- 
tle Show and Fair, held in Pawtuxet on the 14th 
Novy., in which they estimate the amount of silk 
goods imported into the United States during the 
past year at nearly $14,000,000 in value, of whieh, 
they presume, not more than $3,000,000 were 
exported, leaving $11,000,000 for our own con- 
sumption. 'They think there is no serious obsta- 
cle to the growing of silk in this country to any 
extent which may be required ; and in illustration 
of this position, they quote the example of Mans- 
field, Conn. which, though not well adapted to ag- 
ricultural pursuits, “ realizes an income of $25,000, 
[per annum] from the manufacture of silk, chiefly 
sewing silk. The labor performed, too, is almost 
entirely performed by females.” 





From the Independent Courier, [Maine.] 
BEES. 

Mr Epiror—Noticing with pleasure an arti- 
cle on this subject in your paper of the 14th ult. 
[thought some remarks in reply might be appro- 
priate. 

It informs us, that “the cruel system of smoth- 
ering bees may how be totally dispensed with.” 
This is an important truth ; and the plan it recom- 
mends for this purpose, called « driving,” is cer- 
tainly practicable, but I must doubt its being the 
best method. The article does not instruct us at 
what season it should be done. The bees might 
as well be.smothered, as left to starve; as they 
must, if driven into an empty hive too late. If too 
early, we shall find in the old hive but very little 
compensation for our trouble. I performed this 
operation on a large swarm of bees, a year ago 
last summer, with great facility, by inverting the 
old hive onto the ground, quickly placing the new 
one over it, stopping the holes at the meeting of 
both hives, and then rapping gently the sides of 
the old one with a stick. The use of a metal 
pot is unnecessary. After rapping a few minutes, 
I placed the new hive, containing the bees, where 
the old one stood, and found myself in full pos- 
session of their former premises, with all the pri- 
vileges, appurtenances, &c. This was done about 
midsummer, in imitation, as I supposed of French 
Apiarians, that the bees might have just time to 
lay in sufficient stere for winter. But my triumph 
was short. My hive, though full of comb, had 
little honey ; and two or more distinct broods of 
young bees, in different states of progression ; 
though it had sent out three fine swarms the same 
season. The next day I restored my bees to their 
old habitation, with its contents, in the same man- 
ner that I had driven them out of it. They went 
busily to work ; and, on smothering them in the 
fall, I found it entirely filled with fine honey. 
Though I intend not to kill any more, I shall not 
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adopt this plan again, till I can ascertain the pro- 
per season, if any such there be. 

Another method, which I suppose to be German, 
is, toinver tthe hive on tothe ground in the autumn, 
and take out by hand, as much honey as you think 
the bees can spare, while an assistant keeps them 
back by blowingsmoke upon them through a large 
match made of bitter herbs, rolled up with linen 
rags. This I have tried once with good success. 

But the plan I like best is as follows :-—I made 
a large hive in the usual form, omitting the top. 
In this hive, at about two thirds its height, I 
placed a floor of slats, sufficiently open for bees 
to pass through, On this floor I placed four small 
hives, made of thin stuff, and of such dimensions 
as exactly to fill the chamber, but not crowd so 
hard as to prevent any one from being lifted at 
pleasure. Each of these four had a small strap 
fastened across its top to lift it out by; the whole 
was then covered with a sound piece of board, 
which was not nailed on, but hung on the back 
side with leather hinges, and fastened down in 
front with a strap. .Into this hive I put a good 
swarm of bees in July. Early in October, the 
hive being full, I raised the lid and lifted out in 
succession two of the small ones. Some half do- 
zen bees in each, soon left it and went peaceably 
home. Those two small hives contain fifteen 
pounds of honey in the comb; the most perfect 
specimen of purity and sweetness that can be 
imagined. These being emptied, were returned 
to their places; and I have no doubt that the bees 
can well spare the contents of the other two. But 
wishing to be sure, and leave thein enough, as I 
have but few bees, I shall not take them till 
spring. RUSTICUS. 


BEEF FOR EPICURES. 

Last Saturday a small drove of Beef Cattle 
passed through this town, on their way to Bright- 
on, where they will arrive about the middle of next 
week, Vast numbers have been driven from this 
section of the country to that market this fall, but 
this drove excels any we have seen. They are 
beautiful in form and symmetry, some of them 
perfectly white, all young and voluptuously fat, 
and admirably adapted to meet the cravings of 
Boston epicures. One pair of speckled oxen, we 
were told by the drovier, would weigh twenty six 
hundred pounds, when slaughtered and dressed. 
They are from Hoosack, N. Y., about 17 miles 
from this place. Pigs, too, are abundant, winding 
their way to Brighton ; could all the swinish mul- 
titude who have passed our office within the last 
3 weeks, be compelled to walk single file, they 
would almost extend “to that bourne from which” 
but few pigs return; we mean Brighton.—Berk- 
shire Amer. 








In the township of Aurora, Portage county, 
Ohio, 175 tons of cheese were made the last sea- 
son. At five cents per pound, this cheese was 
worth nearly twenty thousand dollars. 





The Hocco.—General Lafayette has imported 
from South America, two birds, male and female, 
called hocco, which are now at his estate, near 
Paris. This bird, which is wild in South America, 
becomes speedily as tame as the domestic fowl, 
and thrives in our climates, The hocco is as large 
as a small turkey, and its flesh is said to be exqui- 
site. The female in the possession of General 
Lafayette has laid six eggs, but they were broken 
by accident. It is thought, however, that it will 
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gated toa great extent. 





From the Journal of Health. 


RULES FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 

The preservation of the sight is an object of so 
much importance to every individual, whatever 
may be his profession or rank in society, that we 
have thought a few hints in relation to this sub- 
ject might be productive of beneficial effects. 

It is well known to the physician that nothing 
more certainly impairs the sense of vision than 
debauchery and excess of every kind. The indi- 
vidual, therefore, who would preserve his sight 
unimpaired, must avoid carefully every species of 
intemperanee. ‘This is an all-important rule, a 
neglect of which will render every other of but 
little avail. 

A long continuance in absolute darkness, or 
frequent and protracted exposure to a blaze of 
light, equally injures the sense of vision. 

Persons who live almost constantly in dark ca- 
verns or chambers, workers in mines, and prison- 
ers who have been long confined in gloomy dun- 
geons, become incapable of seeing objects distinct- 
ly, excepting in a deep shade, or in the dusk of 
the evening. While on the other hand, in various 
parts of the world, in which the light is constantly 
reflected from a soil of dazzling whiteness, or 
from mountains and plains coyered with almost 
perpetual snow, the sight of the inhabitants is per- 
fect only in broad daylight and at noon. 


Those, also, who are much exposed to bright 
fires, as blacksmiths, glassmen, forgers, and others 
engaged in similar employments, are considered, 
by the best authorities, as most subject to loss of 
sight from cataract. 

All brilliantly illuminated apartments have a sim- 
ilar prejudicial effect upon the eyes, though un- 
doubtedly, not to the same extent. Asa general 
rule, therefore, the eye should never be permitted 
to dwell on brilliant or glaring objects for any 
length of time. Hence in our apartments only a 
moderate degree of light should be admitted ; and 
it would be of considerable advantage, particularly 
to those whose eyes are already weak, if in place 
of a pure white or deep red color for the wall, 
curtains, and other furniture of our rooms, some 
shade of green were to be adopted. 

Reading or writing in the dusk of the evening, | 
or by candle light, is highly prejudicial. The fri- 
volous attention to a quarter of an hour at the 
decline of day, has deprived numbers of the per- 
fect and comfortable use of their eyes for many 
years; the mischief is effected imperceptibly, the 
consequences are often irreparable. 

There is nothing which preserves the sight 
longer, than always using, in reading, and writing, 
sewing, and every other occupation, in which the 
eyes are constantly exercised, that moderate de- 
gree of light which is best suited to them; too 
little, strains them; too great a quantity dazzles 
and confounds. The eyes are less affected, how- 
ever, by a deficiency of light, than by the excess 
of it. The former seldom does much, if any 





soon lay again, and that the breed may be propa- | 












desire ; while those that are short sighted should, 
on the contrary, use themselves to read with the 
book as far off as possible. By these means, both 
may improve and strengthen their vision, whereas 
a contrary course will increaSe its natural imper- 
fections. 

Bathing the eyes in cold or tepid water tends 
to preserve the integrity of their functions; pro- 


| vided, however, the individual does not immedi- 


ately after such bathing, enter a warm room, or 
unnecessarily exert his sight 

Mr P. P. Barbour, in his late speech in the Con- 
vention, remarked, “ No wise farmer ever tries an 
experiment ; he leaves that for others todo.” If 
this be the true characteristic of Virginia farmers, 
it is well for them that there are some experimental 
farmers in other parts of the world; otherwise, 
they would yet, like the Spaniards, in their attach- 
ment to old nations, be using the plough described 
by Virgil in his Georgics. Not an improved har- 
row, hoe, or rake, would ever hve touched the 
soil of the Old Dominion, Mr B.’s speech is a 
dead set at all improvements.—Free Press. 





Ever-bearing Strawberry—We were presented, 
afew days ago, by our friend, Mr 8. Iden, of 
Buckingham, with a plant of Alpine Strawberry, 
on which were growing several ripe and unripe 
strawberries. We understand from Mr Iden, that 
he has a number of plants growing in his garden, 
which bear fruit constantly from the latter end of 
May until the frosts of autumn check their growth, 
The fruit is large and of a delightful flavor, and 
we have no hesitation in saying, if properly culti- 
vated, would yield in as great abundance as our 
common kinds of garden strawberry. We believe 
this kind is not generally cultivated ; perhaps from 
the fact that they are not generally known. We 
would recommend to our Horticultural friends the 
propriety of setting out a few plants this fall, to 
see and try for themselves, for we think it is but 
necessary to have them introduced in our gardens 
to insure for them the preference.—Boylston In- 
telligencer. 


Elixir of Health and Longevity.—In 1728, a per- 
son of the name of Villars, in Paris, gave out that 
his uncle, who, it was well known, had attained 
very nearly to his hundredth year, and died then 
only in consequence of au accident, had left him a 
certain preparation which possessed the power of 
prolonging a man’s life to upwards of a century, 
provided he lived with sobriety and exercised 
daily in the open air, When this individual hap- 
pened to observe a funeral, he would shrug up his 
shoulders in pity. “If the deceased,” said he, 
“had foliowed my advice, he would not be where 
he now is.” His friends, among whom he dis- 
tributed his medicine gratuitously, observing the 
conditions required, experienced its utility, and 
praised it incessantly. He was thence encouraged 
to sell itat a crown a bottle; and the sale was 
prodigious. Now the remedy was in fact nothing 
more than the water of the river Seine, slightly 
acidulated. ‘Those who made use of it, and were 
attentive at the same time, to regimen and exer- 

















harm, unless the eyes are strained by efforts to 
view objects to which the degree of lightis inad- 
equate ; but too great a quantity bas, by its own 
power, destroyed the sight. 

The long sighted should accustom themselves 
to read with rather less light, and with the book 








somewhat nearer te the eye than they ordinarily 


cise, soon found their health greatly improved. 
To others, who were neglectful, he would observe, 
“Itis your own fault if you are not perfectly 
cured; you have been intemperate and indolent ; 
renounce these vices, and you will live at least a 

hundred years.” Some took his advice; and the 

very decided advantage which these latter de- - 
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rived from Monsieur Villar’s drops, caused him to 
increase rapidly in reputation and wealth. The 
Abbe Pons extolled our quack, and gave him the 
preference to the celebrated Mareschal de Villars. 
« The latter,” said he, “ kills men ; the former pro- 
longs their existence.” 

At length, however, it was fortunately discov- 
ered that Villars’ remedy was composed almost 
entirely of pure water. His practice was now at 
an end. Men had recourse to other empirics of a 
far more dangerous character; and to specifics 
and advice much less efficacious and rational in 
their nature.—Journal of Health. 
be Cee ee  — 
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WOOD FOR FUEL, WOOD LOTS, &c. 

The farmer should obtain bis year’s stock of 
wood for fuel, S&c., as early in the season as pos- 
sible, and before the depth of snow renders it dif- 
ficult to traverse woodlands with ateam. A valu- 
able paper written by Hon. Joun Wexves, origin- 
ally published in the Massachuselts Agricultural 
Repository,* contains the following remarks re- 
lating in part to this subject,and furnishing useful 
directions relative to the management of wood- 
lots, &c. 

“ As relates to our forests or woodland, it is a 
fact generally known, that where they are cut off, 
and a renewed growth is wished for, if they are of 
hard wood, they should be cut when the sap is 
down, or the leaf off the tree. This being mostly 
in the winter season, is most convevient to our 
husbandmen. It is considered as very essential 
by European writers, as well as some of cur own 
country, that trees should be cut as near the 
ground as possible, as a meaus of throwing back 
the suckers more towards the roots. This prac- 
tice is dictated also by ‘economy, as saving the best 
part of the wood and timber. In the publications 
of the Scotch Agricultural Board, by Sir John 
Sinclair, it is observed “ that of the trees, which 
being cut down send forth no shoots, are the 
beech, aud the whole family of the pines.” They 
are considered in Europe “as limited to one gen- 
eration.” ‘There is a mode here, however, as to 
the latter tree, which has the effect of producing 
a succession. After cutting off a pine lot, the 
plough is introduced, a crop of rye is obtained 
beneficially, and the seeds of the pine, which were 
on the surface, being thus buried in the soil, a new 
and rapid growth is produced. This is aided if 
one or two middle sized seed bearing trees are 
left on an acre. 

“ As to the important principle, at what age, or 
how often it is best to cut off our wood, we should, 
on the whole, be disposed to name a period be- 
tween 40 or 50 years, as most favorable for what 
are termed hard wood trees. The writer here re- 
fers not only to a variety of facts, as to different 
lots in this State, but to opinions of many judicious 
farmers. This is corroborated by a number of 
experiments, where portions of a lot have been 
cut off at the period of time above stated, and the 

* The Editor of the Repository introduces the article alluded 
wo by observing that it “ relates to a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to Massachusetts, a State destined to become very 
populous by its industry, its capital, and its superior advantages 
of all descriptions for extensive manufacture. The best mode 
of preserving our woodlots from decay can only be ascertained 


by extensive and frequently repeated experiments. No man in 
ew England has enjoyed greater opportunities than Mr 





We vgs, of making and witnessing such experiments.” 





product of which considerably exceeded that of 
other parts of the same lot, which had been left 
standing in the aggregate quantity upon an acre. 
This was the more discernible, where the ground 





the case here, that it is believed that scarce an in- 
stance has occurred, where lots are fenced and 
cattle are kept out, but that a new growth has re- 
warded the owner of the soil. In several lots of 


had been cut clean; a practice which cannot be | old growth upon Blue Hill in Milton, it was pre- 


too highly recommended. 

“ By the agricultural reports above alluded to, 
it appears that in the lots reserved for wood, (call- 
ed coppices) it is considered as most profitable to 
cut off the growth every 40 years. It will be per- 
ceived that for this country a longer period is in- 
clined to. . 

“ As to the pine, that called the pitch pine, (Pi- 
nus Rigida) is the prevailing growth in this State. 
The general opinion is that it may be cut to ad- 
vantage once in about 40 years. 

“Though trees may shoot up in height by 
standing longer, yet the period of most rapid 
vegetation is mostly over, aud by this means, much 
of the under growth is necessarily destroyed. 

“It may be here remarked, that those trees 
which took their start in the earlier stages of 
vegetation on our soil, and have grown separate, 
have put ata distance all competition. Having 
the advantage of extent of ground, air, light, &c. 
besides being more valuable as timber, they have 
attained greater age and size than has been since 
kuown. 


“One observation will tend to the vindication 
of our country from that censure, which has been 
bestowed upon us by some superficial travellers.— 
We have been condemned as evincing a want of 
taste in cutting off our forests, without leaving 
what it would take kalf a century to produce, a 
shade near where it is proposed to erect buildings. 
The fact is that trees of original growth have their 
roots mostly in the upper stratum of earth, and 
near the surface. A tree acts upon its roots and 
is acted upon by the wind, sustaining in common 
with the whole forest the force of this element, 
and it becomes accommodated or naturalized to 
the pressure. But when left alone, or unsustain- 
ed, it is borne down by the first gale, often to the 
injury of property, and even of life. Itis true 
wisdom therefore, that induces the first settlers to 
cut or girdle the whole growth, that a danger so 
serious may be avoided. 

“ Considering the oak as the monarch of the 
wood, we begin where this trec predominates.— 
From a careful examination of several lots of con- 
siderable extent, which have been cut clean, and 
where there could be but little doubt that the 
growth was, as it were, primeval ; not more than 70 
rings could be discovered, As the outer rings 
were not very distinct, it may be fairly inferred, 
that many years might have passed by, without 
this indicatior; of increase. The result seems suf- 
ficient, more especially if it shall be confirmed by 
coincident facts, to establish the preceding hy- 
pothesis ; that it is generally most beneficial to cut 
off our wood lots at some period between forty 
and fifty years; varying the rule somewhat as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. 

« Where lots are left for a much longer period, 
or where the old trees are gradually selected as 
wanted by the proprietor, the growth becomes 
more and more feeble. 

“The English writers generally lay down a dif- 
ferent result from what appears to be the fact in 
this country as to the growth of wood, 

“ First, they assert that after a period of about 
fifty years, the forest trees will not shoot anew 
after being cut over. This isso far from being 


dicted that there wonld not be a new growth.— 
The wood was cut off in 1800, and there is now 
a fine vigorous succession of the same sort of 
trees. 

“ Old lots when the wood is taken therefrom, 
are too often left exposed as pastures, or in com- 
mons; the roots are surcharged with sap; the 
shoots when they rise up are of rapid growth, ten- 
der and nutritive ; they are cropped by cattle and 
sheep, and the erroneous conclusion above stated 
is too hastily drawn in this country at least. The 
next point upon which we must dissent, is this.— 
That ‘ the trimming of wood lots is beneficial.’— 
True it is, that some of our farmers think that the 
stumps of their trees may be deprived of a portion 
of their numerous suckers for a few years. They 
are used to serve as hoppoles. Perhaps from the 
necessity of the case, and the situation of the 
country, this may be justified. But experience 
here seems fully to establish it, that wood lots 
should not be trimmed in the manner recommend- 
ed by the English writers, for the purpose of let- 
ting in the air and light. In a variety of instances 
where this has been done, the consequence has 
been that the leaves have been blown away, which 
would have made the land lie light, and nourish the 
roots. A thick grass sward has been formed, and 
the lots have been stunted in growth, and most es- 
sentially injured. 

“There is no doubt that in the family of the 
oaks there is a great difference in growth and du- 
ration. The red oak (Quercus rubra); the grey 
oak (Quercus ambigua); the swamp white oak 
(Quercus Rinus Discolor), in forests attain their 
growth sooner than the white oak (Quercus Alba). 
The latter tree spreads its limbs, parallel nearly 
with the earth: by engrossing a greater extent of 
soil it has the benefit of better nutrition. As it 
seldom predominates in the forest in close growth, 
it does not, perhaps, mature much under 60 to 80 
years, and when in single ard favorable situations, 
it requires a much longer period. ‘The Chesnut 
of the United States (Castanea Vesca) is a long 
lived tree, but less so than the white oak: it grows 
toa large size and is valuable for timber. In 
Scotland they conjecture some of their Chesnut 
trees to be nearly three bundred years old. As 
has been before observed, the white oak and the 
elm, in common with other trees when well situ- 
ated in cultivated grounds, and near roads and 
houses, attain great and protracted age, and must 
be considered as forming (if not exceptions) classes 
of cases by themselves, not interfering with that 
system under which we place our forests and 
wood lots.” 





Isabella Grapes.—The standard Isabella Grape 
Vine of the Messrs Wtnsurrs, at the Brighton 
Nursery, has this year borne 507 bunches of fruit, 
being but five years old. 





American Silk.—We are happy to learn bys 
gentleman in Mansfield, Con. that the silk business 
in Connecticut was never more prosperous and 
profitable than it has been this season. There has 
been an immense demand for raw silk from New 
York, to be fabricated into fringes and ribbons for 





ladies dresses; and one house in Norwich, Con. 
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has offered to take all the raw silk that can be 
collected in the State, at a fair price. One or two 
silk looms have recently been started in Norwich. 


Mr Fessenpen—In your Almanack for the 
year 1828, I noticed a recipe for a pickle for beef ; 
of salt, sugar, saltpetre, and pearlash, the several 
proportions of which I have forgotten. , I was in- 
duced to try the aame, and found the beef exceL- 
Lent. The said Almanack is mislaid, and as I 
am about putting down a barrel of beef for family 
use, | am induced to send this, requesting that you 
would be good enough to republish it for the 
benefit of your readers. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Marlboro, Ms. Dec. 2, 1829. M. L.S. 

[The following is the receipt referred to.] 

Take 6 gallons of water, 9 pounds of salt, half 
coarse and half fine, 3 pounds coarse brown sugar, 
1 quart molasses, 3 ounces of saltpetre, and 1 
ounce of pearlash. Boil these articles together, 
and then carefully skim them, and when the liquor 
has become pertectly cold, pour it over the meat 
previously placed in the tub, or barrel; then cover 
the vessel; this answers for 100 Ibs. of meat. 

Brienton Market.—Monday, Nov. 30. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

Cattle—1295 at market, of which about 300 
were in the Monday before, leaving only about 
1000 head, fresh at market this day ; so sudden a 
falling off in quantity seemed to produce very fa- 
vorable anticipations in the minds of the drovers, 
but we believe that they were not realized. The 
barrellers did not seem inctined to advance on 
their former prices, and in consequence of the 
limited number of Cattle at market, but little busi- 
ness was done by them. Market Beef sold a trifle 
higher; Store Cattle continue plenty, but meet 
with a steady market, and low prices, 

Sheep—3619 at market, a very considerable 
number of which were in last week; nearly all 
sold, but notwithstanding, the market for sheep 
must be considered as very dull and heavy; we 
notice sales of a few prime wethers at $2 75 per 
head; a few lots of sheep and lambs at $1 50 a 
$1 75, and a number as low as from $1 to $1 124 
per head. 

Swine+800 at market, including 160 unsold 
last week. There was quite ademand for Shoats 
to day, but in consequence of the late rains, the 
yards were so intolerably muddy, of which your 
humble servant, the reporter, can bear satisfactory 
testimony, that the sales were restricted. We 
noticed sales of the following lots: 111 at 34 per 
Ib., 59 at 34; 34 supposeil about 3 cts, and a few 
by retail at 4 a 5 ets; a lot of about 100 from 
Hoosac, N. Y. attracted considerable notice, said 
to be the handsomest shoats ever driven to this 
market; they were not sold. 


PA packet of valuable communications from Judge Buet of Al- 
bany, on * Sheltering Farm Lands,” on the Culture of Potatoes,” 
on ** Live Fences, "—one from York, Pa..on the * Culture of Plants,” 
and a description of the Dix Year, will appear next week. : 

7 Dr STORER’S sixth, and iast Lecture on En- 
tomology, on the Insects which are advantageous to us, 
and such as are inconvenient or destructive, will take 
place at Tremont Hall, on Tuesday evening next, at 7 
o’cloek. p 

















Hat Store. 

THE Subscriber offers for sale at his store, 29 Washi on 
‘street, a first rate assortment of Hats, comprising all qualities 
‘among which are his four dollar hats, which he recommends 
with confidence to the public, as being a superior article at the 


rice. Also—Misses Black and Drab Beaver Bonnets 
atest London Fashion, elegantly trimmed. wetaat Be 
STEPHEN W. OLNEY. 


Nov. 20. Fig 


Early Potatoes. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The subscriber offers for sale, at $1,50 per bushel, about 30' —_A stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
bushels of his fine Early potatoes, which have been pronounced | will be holden at their Hall on the first Saturday of December 
by many market gardeners, and others, the earliest brought | next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. ; 
into the Boston market. They are the same that were exhibit- By order of the President. ; : 
ed atthe Hail of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on | J. BIGELOW, Corresponding Sec’y. 
the I 1th of July, though they had then been in eating, and of | Boston, Nov. 20. 1829. 


good size for several days. ‘They were raised from the ball Mr Banwes Pernes of Portland, is no longer Agent 


four years since, by Mr Sotomon Perkins of Bridgewater. | ; » 
They can likewise be had at Mr Russexy’s Seed Store, No. | for the New England | Farmer—Of course no more 
monies are to be paid him on our account. 


ee 





52. North Market Street, Boston, at the same price. 
Cambridgeport, Dec. 4, 1829." 3t + SAMUELPOND. | — 


a New England Farmer’s Almanac. 
New England Farmer. Fessexpes's New England Farmer's Almanac for 
The subscriber wishes to purchase a complete set of the New | 8ale by the subscriber, by wholesale or retail. 
England Farmer, either bound or unbound, for which he will! Portland, Nov. 13. 3t SAMUELCOLMAN. 
pay a libe-al price. SAMUEL COLMAN, | Lane $$ -_---____——- 
3t Double Distilled Rose Water. 


i 
‘ortland, Lec. 4, 1829. | 
—— eS RY a. i ——- | "The subscriber has received a quantity of the above 
Fruit, Ornamental Trees, &c. \article, neatly put up in bottles for family use, warranted 
FOR SALE AT THE KENRICK ESTABLISHMENT IN NEWTON, |of a superior quality. EBENEZER WIGHT. 
NEAR BUSTON, |} nl3 4t Milk-street, (opposite Federal-street.) 
The proprietors of this establishment offer for sale an exten- | ~ aes? “peer 
sive assortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, For Sale, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Mulberries, and Quince ‘Trees ; Currants,| A Bull of the Improved Durham Short Horned Breed 
Gooseberries, Grape vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. &c. He is two years old, and in every respect a fine animal. 
White Mulberry Trees by the hundred or thousand. _Isabel- For particulars inquire of J. B. Russell, at the New 
la Grape Vines either singly or at reduced prices by the hun- England atl Office * St Oct. 30. 


choice varieties, among which may be enumerated the Horse | , White Mulberry Seed. ‘ 
Chesnut, Ailanthus, or tree of heaven, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, | Just received at the Seed Store connected with the 
3 varieties of Elms, Three Thorned Acacia, or Honey Locust, | New England Farmer, No. 52, North Market-street, 
Purple flowering Acacia, Butternuts, Silver Firs, Larches, Su- | 20 lbs. White Mulberry Seed, raised at Coventry‘ 
gar Maples, Weeping Willows, &c. es |Conn. this season, and saved expressly for us. War- 
_ Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, and | ranted of the very first quality. Sept. 4. 

directed to — will rp arrive by the daily mail and re- | ; me 
ceive prompt and personal attention, or orders may be left with; ,;,m6 AE OATTA 7 Dr r 
Jesogh Bridge, hoes, at his Seed and Goosery Store, PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











ed. 
of hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Roses about 150 | 








Court-street, Boston, where Catalogues may be obtained on ap- | —— 

plication; or, Catalogues may be obtained of J. B. Russell, : 

at the New England ‘Farmer Office. /A oar a . 
Packages put up suitably for shipping, when ordered, and | AS “_ Pee topes 


| FROM| TO 
barrel.| 175 2 25 
- - ton. (125 00 130 OO 




















dnar “4 . “a | or 
delivered in Boston, free of charge, for transportation, | REANS — ret te : z r bushel . = sa ~ 
Oct. 2. ‘ * BEEF, mess, — ° -  barret.| | 9 00 
. “é 

To Farmers. —— om > : « | } ro 
To be let, and entered upon the first of April next, a small | puTTER ne Se. 1. new pound.| 3 «6 
farin, five miles from Boston Market, under good improvement,|GijEESE, new milk, -  - «| & | 6 8 
having good and convenient buildings. and well fenced. Also, |  Mitneend saith i. ‘ea PS 2 3 
to be sold or exchanged for a farm in New England, or real es- | F].OUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 5 87 6 12 
‘tate in Boston. tweive hundred acres of good land in that part | ’ Genesee, ’ - - '- {| “ | 58% 600 
of the - of Ohio called the Connecticut Reserve, in a town | Rye, best, 4 ; 4 ° | “« | 362 3.87 
fast setMing. , ; |GRAIN, Corn, “ if } - |bnshel.|. 62; 63 
Inquire at No. | Union-street, or this office. tf Nov. 13. | Rye, ‘ ‘ VED ohh a 75 78 

sodiaiabe Seen - r “ fi Me te 6 
Farm Wanted. oan” ei Sy cng pee 40 3 
Wanted a first rate Farm, containing 50 to 100 acres | HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound. 8 00) 8 50 
of Land, with a good and convenient House, Barn, &c |LIME, - - = = ee ask, 8 6 
situated within 20 miles of Bostcn, and not more than 2 PLAISTER PARIS retails at - |. ton. | | 3 50 
miles from some thickly settled village. PORK, — ek here a. - = s ° 
3s Navy, mess, - : 12 00, 12 50 
Letters addressed to “ R. B. H.”’ of Boston, (postage | Coane Ten, Y AMON « | 42 00) 12 50 
paid) giving a very particular description of Farms | gpzps, Herd’s Grass, - - -lbushel. 2 00 
offered, will receive immediate attention. i ~ Orchard Grass, ” oy i .. 3 00 
Oct. 30. eptf Fow! Meadow, - - ‘sob 3 00 
—_——- - — —— ——$_____—_ — = Rye Grass, - - ; 4 00 
Grape Vines. "Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ A 3 00 
For sale at the Brighton Nursery, 5500 Grape Vines, | Reape rt “|. oie 
in prime order for transplanting, among which are, Lacertts EP Orr Oe pound. oe 2 

Isabella, 1000 eda theen adie ee af 

. ed Clover, (northern) - 8 
Sweet Water, ,800 French Sagar Beet, - - | “ | 150 
White Chasselas, 600 | WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | 38} 40 
Black Hamburg, 600 } Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “| 20) 25 
Black Cape, 300 Merino, three fourths washed, | “ | 30 33 
Also, Wyatt’s Black cluster, white Muscat, St Peter's, Merino, balfbloed, == = [8 | & 4 
Red Muscat, Black Frontignac, white do. Black Mus- | Merino, quarter washed, + | rs { eo 7 
cadine, white do. (genuine) white Hamburg, Flame | Native, na : - ~ -- = 
colored Tokay, Black Muscat, Black Constantia, Early | Pulled, ‘aunt's, Hirst sort,  - “ XG °7 

Ovai. Gold Cl } Grizk ites, Rusia } Pulied, Laimb’s, second sort, ? 2 
; Golden Chasselas, Grizley Tokay, Lombardy, | Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,| “ 32 





Hunewell's fine black, Blue Cartagon or Hopkins, Mil- | 
ler’s Burgundy, Bland’s Virginia, Orwigsburg, Elsin- | 
burg, Ca.awba, &c. at various prices, mostly 50 cents | 
each. | 

(> Orders for any of the abcve left with Mr Russet, | 
at his Seed Store, No. 52, North Market-street, will | 








PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Cleck of Fanenil-hail Market.) 











Pf bh tec ; : ° Se © 
meet prompt attention, and the Vines will be delivered Us pow pest preces, ‘ pe | él ip 
by him. Nov. 6. } ” whole hogs, - «| 5| 5 1-2 
: * VEAL, - - > «} gl a 
Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. MUTTON... «.. *.,*.2 te “ 2, 3 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North POULTRY. -  - + + = “: | a 0 
Marke: street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for | BUTTER, kegandtub, - + - . yj 8 
beef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner pcg Lump, beat, that od rs is 
by a person regularly educated at the business in Europe SS Ln ne Se ? ™ 
. MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bushel. 1 00 
—price 50 cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pre- indienpreiail, +  - © pc My 
pared by the same person, in different sized bottles— poraTos, +g pay IO “ 311 4) 
prices 50, or 33 cents per bottle. Oct.16. CIDER, [according to quality,} + ‘barrel 1 r) 20 


Shopng wonporah 


eight and a quarter pounds. The largest bunch for the city of New York. I am punctual, but Mr 
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a Dec. 4, 1829. 
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From the Essex (Miss.) @azette. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

Little can be accomplished without system, No 
man can act systematically, without bemg punctu- 
al. Much precious time is lost in consequence of 
not cherishing this virtue. Suppose a man of con- 
siderable enterprise lays out his work for a certain 
day. The evening before, he says, 1 will. rise at 
6 o’clock, attend my domestic affairs, breakfast at 
7, meet my neighbor on the wharf at 8, be at my 
store to exchange commodities with several cus- 
tomers at 9, dine at 1, attend the library meeting | 
at 3, meet with the stockholders of the bank at) 
tom; and it may be said, that as rivers which 4, take tea at 5, and be at the school meeting at 7 
run very slowly have always the most mud at the | in the evening. All this, and much more, can be | 


bottom, so a solid stiffness in the constant course | easily accomplished by a gentleman of business in| 
of a man’s life, is a sign of a thick bed of mud at) 0" day, if he and others concerned, be punctual ;_ 
I 


the bottom of his brain.—Saville, 


MISCELLANIES. 

The New Bedford Mercury, speaking of Mr 
Stewart’s new projectiles, and w particular of their 
not rebounding or “kicking” when discharged, re- 
marks that this quality would be fully appreciated 
by a corps at the late muster, who took care when 
they pulled trigger, to dodge by company. This is 
worse than the North Carolina militia, who, when 
ordered to fire, hold their guns at arms length 
over their heads, shut their eyes, and pull trigger 
—but manfully stand their ground. 




















There is a false gravity, thatis a very ill symp- 


nut let him sleep till 7 o’clock in the morning, or | 
let his neighbor, be one hour too late at the wharf, | 

It is somewhat singular that the passion for! and his arrangements are thrown into disorder and | 
dress, amongst males, is almost exclusively con- | confusion. 
fined to tradesmen and persons in the lower ranks| The shoemaker, the wheelwright, the black- 
of life. There are no people in the world who| smith, the cabinet maker, the hatter, the tailor, the | 
dress so plainly as our House of Peers and House | goldsmith, the printer, or any other mechanic, | 
of Commons. Indeed, there are but few members | agrees to do a job of work before a specified time ;| 
of these august bodies whom a Fleet-street shop-jat the given hour the customer arrives ; but his! 
man would not turn up his-nose at in the street.} boots, his wheels, his axe, his table, his hat, bis 
There are many people, who are uot yet aware, | coat, his watch, or his advertisements, is not in 
that in good society it is considered a mark of readiness! Why? because the workman has not 
vulgarity to be dressed particularly well.—Zondon been punctual; and instead of one journey, the 
Weekly Times. | employer must perform two or three, to accomplish 
ee | the same object. 

Huge Petaions.—~A genney weighing 54 Ibs. has’ If the minister does not strictly observe the 
been dug this season, in Cecil county, Md. A red hour, appointed for public worship, lectures, fune- 


2t potat ew this season on the grou neal : ; 
qaredy, pwern Ate % ag e und of rals, and other religious meetings, his people as a 
E. C. Johnson, Esq. Edenton, N. C. measuring 19 


. arr — |matter of course, will become dilatory ; and he 
inches round, and weighing 74 lbs. f ‘need not be surprised, if occasionally disturbed, 
Yankees, beat this if you can !—Mr W. W. Tay- after the exercises have commenced. . 
lor, of Taylorsville, V@#. writes to the American | If the preceptor, or schoolmaster be tardy in this 
Farmer, that he has raised in his garden the past | particular, his pupils will be sure to mmittate his 
summer, among some beets, three pumpkin vines, | example ; and the business of the school will drag 
which produced 43 pumpkins that came to matu-! through the day. If he attempt to reprove his 
rity, weighing 18994 Ibs. Besides these, there , Scholars for being dilatory, and calling upon them 
were a number that did not ripen. Sixteen of the to be punctual in future; they will think, if they 
largest weighed as follows :—674, 67, 66, 66, 66, dare not say, “ physician heal thyself.” 
644, 634, 634, 63, 623, 62, 62, 60, 564, 52, and | These hints clearly show the importance of 
50 lbs,—.V. ¥Y. Eve. Post. punctuality. There is, however, another view of 
—_——— —— |this subject, by which the same sentiment is still 
Extraordinary Growth—We saw last week more forcibly urged. I agree with Mr A. to meet 
three dozen onions, in three bunches, that were him at his counting room, tomorrow morning at 8 
grown on our Alms-house farm, under the care of o’clock to receive a large sum, I have promised to 
Mr Kilburn, this season. They weighed twenty- pay Mr B. before 9, at which time he is to set out 














weighed ten pounds and a quarter. “Give me an) A, delays until after the stage arrives, and Mr B. 
ounce of civet, good apothecary.”—Lancaster, | must take his seat in it, or lose his passage. In 
(Mass, ) Gazette. consequence of Mr A.’s conduct | have broken my 
maf promise ; and Mr B. has gone to purchase goods 
without money. My character suffers, Mr B. is 
vexed ; and it would not be strange if I should re- 
ceive a harsh letter, or writ! ‘The lax manner by 
which sundry persons transact business has a 
very bad tendency, and is often followed by seri- 
ous consequences. 

The little regard they have for their word 
‘causes grievous disappointments, destroys confi- 
dence and corrupts society. Asa small leak in 
the ship may sink the whole cargo, so one man, 





Swans.—In the early part of last week, a flock 
of four of these elegant birds, so seldom seen in 
our section of the country, alighted in the mill- 
pond of Mr William Lippencott, Chester, Burling- 
toncounty. Mr Lippencott observed them, took 
his gun, shot among them, killed a male that mea- 
sured frem the tip of its wings eight feet four 
inches, and wounded a female in the wing, so that 
he took her alive, and still retains her in his pos- 
session.—Camden Record. 








A gentleman at Washington has written, that,} who is not punctual, may seriously injure the rep- 
«he believes the leaves of every tree subject to} utation, or even cause the entire failure of others. 
the operations of early frosts and meridian suns, | The most distinguished farmers, mechanics, mer- 
assume that hue which the bark is calculated to} chants, civilians, divines, and statesmen, have gen- 








‘erally been systematic, punctual men ; and per- 


give to the dye.” 


haps no one was ever more so than Washington, 
My brethren, if we would be successful in business, 
and respectable in our calling, let puneruaurry, 
or BE PUNCTUAL, be written in capitals upon our 
doors, and upon our bearts. 

MARK SUFFERER. 


Wood Screws.—Mr Z. H. Mann, of New Mills 
Danvers, has invented a machine for cutting and 
finishing wood screws, which works with great 
despatch and neatness; and the screws are said 
to be far superior to those imported. A sight of 
the screw will convince the most incredulous that 
Yankee ingenuity is equal to the European.—Sa- 
lem Observer. 








Coffee mills, made by Mr Increase Wilson, of 
New London, Ct., were exhibited at the late Fair 
of the American Institute of New York. Mr W. 
makes about 25,000 annually, many of which have 
found their way to South America and the West 
Indies. 





The Editor of the St Andrews, N.B. Herald, hear- 
ing a gentle tapping at his door, recently, prepared 
one of his best bows, expecting a prompt custom- 
er who wished to pay for bis paper. On opening 
the door a beautiful woodpecker flew away. 





The Clingstone Peach, now a favorite in the 
United States, and which ripens late in autumn, 
was introduced to this country from the Mediter- 
ranean, by Mr David Heath. 





Wanted, 
An Apprentice, in a Book Printing Office. An intel- 
ligent boy from the country would be preferred. 
inquire at the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 
North Market Street. tf Oct. 23. 





Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranied, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 


Roots of the Pie Plant or Tart Rhubarb. 

A supply of the roots of the Rheum palmatum, or 
Tart Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, an excellent article for 
early summer use, (see N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 200, 
and Fessenden’s New American Gardener, article Ruv- 
ears, for its culture and uses.) The roots are large, 
and in fine ordér for transplanting this fall 

For sabe at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market street—price 25 cts. per root. Oct. 16. 


New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1830. 

Just published by Carrer & Henpver, corner of 
School and Washington-streets, and by J. B. Russerz, 
No. 52, North Market-street, the Vew England Farmer’s 
Almanack for 1330. By Tuomas G. Fressenpen, editor 
of the New England Farmer. 

This Almanack, it is thought, will be found to be con- 
siderably improved upon that of the preceding year. 
The Astronomical calculations have been prepared and 
revised with pat care by a gentleman of this city—the 
tides pargcu arly noted—a complete Calendar of the 
Courts fof each state in New England, including the 
Probate Courts of Massachusetts—the Sun’s declination 
—a table of Roads and distances from Boston, &c. and 
seventeen pages of miscellaneous articles, principally 
upon Agriculture and Gardening. 

(-7 Country traders and others supplied upon the most 
liberal terms, by the thousand, groce, or dozen. 

Sept. 18. 

















a rene om | 


Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

rinted for J. B. Russevx, by I. R. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russ¥11, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street, 








